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NCREASED RESPONSIBILITIES in world educational development in the institute, in uni- 

affairs having been thrust upon the United  versities, and in the field, while the universities 
States as the result of World War II and its after- have assumed the major role in conducting the 
math, the Department of State has been faced program of advanced training. 
with the problem of developing a corps of area 
experts qualified to represent the United States 
abroad and to evaluate events in the rest of the The traditional academic approach to the training 
world in terms of our own interests in foreign policy. of area specialists, which deals with international 

In July 1946 the Congress made provision for a law, international organization, politics, economics, 
Foreign Service Institute to serve as the in-service diplomatic history, and comparative government, 
training organization for both the Foreign Service — while important, does not provide a complete basis 
and the home service of the Department of State. for understanding and interpreting foreign peoples. 
Rather than undertake the establishment of an Although there is obviously no completely satisfac- 
advanced educational institution which would dup- 
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tory answer to the problem of training, the institute 
has evolved certain principles which have been 
introduced in the training programs at the institute 
and at the universities to which Foreign Service 
officers are assigned; these principles mark a degree 
of progress. The standards set for a fully trained area 
specialist illustrate the principles and objectives of the 
program. In the course of training an area specialist 
should acquire: (1) a fluent command of one or 
more principal languages of the area, including the 
ability to negotiate oral and written agreements in 
it; (2) a comprehensive knowledge of background 
factors (geographic, historical, economic, sociolog- 
ical, cultural, and political); (3) an understanding 
of how the various social sciences can be applied 
in dealing with an area as a complex social totality; 
and (4) experience in the area of specialization 
actually observing and dealing with people and their 
problems. In this approach to training, consider- 
able emphasis is placed on language, which is con- 
sidered not only as a system of speech and writing 
but also as a part of the integrated culture pattern 
of the people and as an important means by which 
an understanding of a foreign culture can be 
achieved. 

Basic in this training approach is the obvious, 
although often overlooked, fact that international 
relations involve people, whether government officials 
or population masses, that belong to and are con- 
ditioned by one of many diverse cultures. It is 
important for the Foreign Service to be able to 
understand the aspirations, anxieties, resentments, 
frustrations, and the basic feeling, thinking, and 
behavior of these people, individually or collectively, 
in order to maintain effective relations and to fulfill 
its responsibilities for carrying out national policy. 


Role of the University 


These principles and standards, by and large, 
have been accepted by the universities which have 
cooperated with the Foreign Service Institute in 
training language-and-area specialists. ‘The role of 
the university is in providing the academic facilities, 
usually on the graduate level, and in carrying out a 
specific program of training commensurate with 
standards and objectives established by the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service Institute to 
meet the needs of departmental and Foreign Service 
personnel. 

Since July 1946, 15 colleges and universities— 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Cornell, Min- 
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nesota, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Chicago, Michi. 
gan, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cal. 
fornia, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, and Middle. 
bury—have participated in training 106 officers of 
the Foreign Service. Eighty-two of these officer 
have specialized in twelve languages and the relate 
areas, including Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Siamese, 
Malayan, Burmese, Hindustani, Arabic, Turkish, 
Russian, Mongolian, and German. Twenty-foy 
officers have been given specialized economic traip. 
ing in international finance, agricultural economic, 
labor economics, and regional economic problems of 
specific areas. At present less emphasis is being 
placed on Western Europe and Latin America be. 
cause needs for specialists in these areas are to; 
large extent met through the experience-develop. 
ment of officers serving in these areas. 

A typical language-and-area training schedule in 
Turkish, for example, would begin with a 3 to6 
months’ intensive period of language study at the 
Foreign Service Institute, using a native informant 
under the supervision of a linguistic scientist. Du 
ing the period of language study at the institute the 
student would also receive instruction in basic 
linguistics and an introduction to the techniques and 
methods of applying language and linguistics to the 
study of a foreign culture. The student would als 
learn something of the integrated approach to the 
social studies and begin to develop a frame of refer- 
ence by which he can relate the various aspects of: 
foreign culture to the problems of American foreign 
relations. 

From the institute the student officer is assigned 
to a university for an academic year to continue his 
language study on a more advanced level and to 
take specified area courses. Approximately 
percent of the student’s time is devoted to language 
study and the remainder to area study. He may 
either enter as a special student with permission t0 
audit designated courses or enroll as a graduate 
student but not as a candidate for a degree. In the 
case of Turkish, as the language of specialization, 
area courses would very likely include ethnology, 
applied anthropology (Near East), social structure, 
Arab Civilization, Ottoman History and Turkey i1 
Recent Times, Persia in Modern Times, and 4 
seminar on Problems of the Near East. A receit 
student officer taking a course similar to that out 
lined above ‘also prepared two research papefs- 
Social Stratification in Modern Turkey and Its Signi 
cance in the Light of United States Policy and Turk) 
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and Her Near Eastern Neighbors. Bothofthese papers 
required extensive research on various aspects of 
Near Eastern cultures and the use of a broad frame 
of reference. 

In the case of Chinese and Japanese, where more 
time is required to master the language, the officers 
are either sent to the field for a final year of advanced 
study or assigned to a second year of advanced study 
at one of the universities. In all cases the officer is 
assigned to the area of his specialization upon the 
completion of the training program and can expect 
to spend from 30 to 50 percent of his career in the 
area Or On assignments related to the area. 


Experimental Stage 


While considerable advancement has been made 
in the development of a more nearly adequate 
program of training, much of the work is still in the 
experimental stage. In this experiment not only 
the Foreign Service Institute but the institutions of 
higher learning in the United States are challenged 
by the responsibility of training specialists capable 
of dealing with the complex problems of the postwar 
world and of better serving the interests of the 
United States in the conduct of relations with other 
countries. ‘This is perhaps one of the most compli- 
cated and critically urgent fields of human endeavor 
with which education has to deal. 





Defense Information Bulletin 


A DerensE INFORMATION BULLETIN entitled ‘First 
Aid and Home Care of the Sick” indicates that the 
Office of Education, the American National Red 
Cross, and other interested educational agencies are 
cooperating in such aid and care where it involves 
schools and colleges and school and college personnel. 
The purpose of this training is “to assure maximum 
self-help for individuals and to prepare individuals 
tohelp others.” The American National Red Cross 
is prepared to help provide the training for teachers 
to give instruction in first aid and home care of the 
sick, 

The bulletin was mailed to presidents of colleges 
and universities on December 7, 1950. Along with 
it went two enclosures: (1) a suggested guide for 
Preparing teachers for programs in first aid and 
home care of the sick and injured, and (2) a leaflet 
issued by the American National Red Cross on cer- 
tificated courses in home nursing and first aid adapt- 
able for use in schools and colleges. 
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Midyear Class To Be Admitted 


Because of the tense international situation Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute will accept a freshman 
class on February 1. 

The authorities of the institute have announced 
that they made this decision with reluctance. They 
are taking this action because they believe that, in 
the national emergency, it would be a costly mistake 
to force high school January graduates to wait 7 
months to begin their studies in engineering and 
science. 

By concentrated effort, including summer study, 
students entering the institute in February can sat- 
isfy all the requirements of the freshman year before 
September. 

No decision has yet been made for accelerating 
the training of students now at the institute. Steps 
to this end await the action of the new Congress 
regarding manpower and also depend on further 
developments in the international situation. 





Teachers Work in Industry 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., 
reports that the plan of regularly alternating semes- 
ters of college teaching with half-year tours of work 
in industry is proving highly valuable in faculty 
training. 

Six members of the staff divide their time between 
teaching at Rensselaer and working in two cooperat- 
ing industries, the American Locomotive Company 
and the General Electric Company. It is planned 
to expand the scope of the program by enlisting the 
cooperation of other industries, particularly in the 
metals and automotive fields. Other departments 
are considering the feasibility of following the 
precedent. 

Some staff members in almost every engineering 
department engage in industrial work during the 
summer in order to keep abreast with modern 
methods in production. Many departments give 
their teachers leaves of absence for obtaining wider 
experience in specific fields. Although both of these 
activities improve the quality of teaching, the head 
of mechanical engineering believes that even more 
positive results may flow from definite rotation of 
young instructors between the classroom and indus- 
try in the early teaching years. 
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Commissioner's Council of Advisers 


HE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
Earl James McGrath, has appointed the follow- 
ing persons to serve as a Council of Advisers to him: 


HerMaNn BAINDER 
Teacher, Public Schools 
Baltimore, Md. 

A. B. Bonps, Jr. 
Commissioner of Education 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Mrs. Witi1aM BuckNER 
Teacher, Public Schools 
Washington, D. C. 


James B. Conant 

President, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Wit C. Crawrorp 

Superintendent of Schools 

San Diego, Calif. 

Howarp A. Dawson 

Executive Secretary, Department of Rural Education 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 

Joun J. Desmonp 

Commissioner of Education 

Boston, Mass. 

Finis E. ENGLEMAN 

Commissioner of Education 

Hartford, Conn. 

Atonzo GRACE 

Chairman, Department of Education 
The University of Chicago 

Chicago, Ill. 

Wi.uiam J. Haccerty 

President, State Teachers College 

New Paltz, N. Y. 

Henry Hitt 

President, George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A. D. Hour 

Administrative Assistant to the President 
University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. H. Hopkins 

Vice President, State College of Washington 
Pullman, Wash. 

Heroitp C. Hunt 

Superintendent of Schools 

Chicago, IIl. 

Paut Kiaprer 

William Rainey Harper Professor 

The University of Chicago 

Chicago, IIl. 
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C. S. Marsu 

Lecturer, the University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

BenyaMIN E. Mays 

President, Morehouse College 

Atlanta, Ga. 

J. L. Morrity 

President, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. B. Perxy 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Wayne REED 

President, Nebraska State Teachers College 
Peru, Nebr. 

Rev. Paut C. Rernerrt, S. J. 

President, St. Louis University 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Mase. STUDEBAKER 

Teacher, Public Schools 

Erie, Pa. 

Joun W. Taytor 

Assistant Director General, UNESCO 


Paris, France. 

Lee THuRSTON 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Lansing, Mich. 

Cuaries J. Turck 

President, Macalester College 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Very Rev. Mscr. Joun J. Voicut 


Superintendent of Catholic Schools 
New York, N. Y. 

Kirspy WALKER 

Superintendent of Schools 
Jackson, Miss. 

Ratpa H. Woops 

President, Murray State College 
Murray, Ky. 

Rosert H. Wyatt 

Secretary, Indiana State Teachers Association 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





West Point Sesquicentennial 


Tue Unitep States Miuitary Acapemy at Wel 
Point has selected the period from January to Ju 
1952 for special observance of its Sesquicententl 
Year. The theme is “Furthering Our Nati 


Security.” 
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Improving College Instruction 
UMEROUS SUGGESTIONS for improving 


college instruction resulted from a recent con- 
ference in Chicago.! The conference was held in the 
hope that out of it would come “a greater awareness 
of the present strengths and weaknesses of the serv- 
ices of college faculty members, a better understand- 
ing of the problems to be solved in making the 
college teacher more effective, and a clearer delinea- 
tion of the kinds of research and experimentation 
needed in finding solutions to these problems.” 


The Conference 


The conference was sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. A total of 108 persons, 
selected on the basis of their known interest in the 
improvement of college teaching, participated. 

The main feature of the conference was a series of 
discussions by six study groups, each devoted to one 
phase of the problem. An analyst for each study 
group had prepared a statement on the topic as- 
signed to the group, a multigraphed copy of which 
had been sent to each conferee before the conference. 
A recorder for each group prepared a summary of 
the discussions. 

Two addresses were given to the conference. 
Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City, at a dinner meeting, 
discussed the role of the college teacher in our cul- 
ture, and at a luncheon meeting, Irving Lorge, 
executive director of the Institute of Psychological 
Research, Columbia University, spoke on the psy- 
chological bases for learning. At the closing session, 
John Dale Russell, director of the Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, summarized the 
recorders’ reports of the study groups, and a panel 
of educators discussed issues raised by the conference. 

The following six sections present brief summaries 
of the discussions reported. 


Clatification of Program and Course Objectives 


In efforts to improve the effectiveness of college 
faculties there is no substitute for the continuing 
ES 


'The Conference on Improving the Effectiveness of College 
Faculties, December 7-9, 1950. A full report of the conference, 


fp Ucluding the addresses, the statements made by the analysts, 


the reports of the recorders, and the resolutions adopted, will be 
published in the near future by the American Council on Educa- 
Yon under the title “Improving College Instruction.” 
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study and review of educational objectives. Such 
appraisal is most effective when it combines both 
inductive and deductive approaches. It produces 
the best results when the examination is made 
cooperatively so as to involve all persons connected 
with the program. 

Two ideas should be considered in establishing 
educational objectives. First, each college exists 
in, and is supported by, a society; its educational 
objectives must therefore include service to social 
needs. Second, colleges operate primarily through 
individual persons and for their growth, and the 
health and culture of society develop from the lives 
of persons who share it; therefore, service to the 
intellectual and spiritual development of persons, 
both students and faculty members, is a determining 
factor in establishing educational objectives. 

Educational objectives must be definite, but they 
must not be narrowly conceived. Among the func- 
tions which will be accepted in varying combinations 
by different colleges are instruction, research, the 
perpetuation of culture, and acculturation. Ob- 
jectives must be related organically to the functions 
which the college accepts. In general, the leading 
function of a college is teaching, but investigation— 
whether factual research, conceptual inquiry, or 
creative activity—has a place in the context of 
teaching, as has also the public service function of 
the college and its faculty. Both of these functions, 
however, can and should be so carried on as to result 
in the improvement of instruction. 

The adoption of a clear set of educational objec- 
tives should not exclude diversity of view. It is 
recognized, nevertheless, that at times there will be 
limits of tolerance of diversity in relation to the pur- 
poses of the college. As an example, a church-re- 
lated college is not likely to tolerate instruction that 
runs entirely counter to the point of view held by 
the group which controls and supports the institution. 

Stated objectives and actual practice should con- 
tinually be checked against each other and corre- 
lated. Along with the effort to determine what the 
objectives of a college should be, effort shouldbe 
made to discover the actual objectives through an 
examination of prevailing practices. The actual 
objectives and the stated objectives can then be 
compared, with a view to modifying either or both. 
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Teaching Methods and Organization 
of Instructional Materials 

A number of factors in American life have stim- 
ulated search for ways to improve curriculums and 
teaching procedures in colleges. Among these fac- 
tors are: (1) Popularization and democratization of 
higher education in the last few decades; (2) the 
attendant changing concepts of the purposes of 
higher education in America; (3) dissatisfaction with 
the products of colleges; (4) increased knowledge 
in such fields as psychology, social anthropology, and 
communication, in relation to learning processes; 
and (5) the general expansion of knowledge in all 
fields, which compels a re-evaluation of what knowl- 
edge is of greatest importance for accomplishing a 
college’s objectives. Inasmuch as it is becoming 
necessary to teach more material to students, ways 
must be found to do the teaching more effectively. 

Improvement is being made through the reorgani- 
zation of curriculums, programs, and courses. The 
“general education’? movement in particular has 
stimulated appreciation of a need for improved 
teaching. The courses in this phase of education 
should be so organized that they serve well as a 
background for the uses which various types and 
groups of students will have for them. In reorganiz- 
ing curriculums and courses, a faculty should con- 
sider of primary importance measures which will 
bring the student to a realization of his own respon- 
sibility for integrating his educational experiences. 
Participation in curriculum organization can be 
helpful to the teacher. The elimination of “educa- 
tional deadwood” should result from continual 
departmental checking on outmoded courses. 

The relative effectiveness of the different methods 
of teaching (lecture, discussion, conference, labora- 
tory, clinic, and others) depends largely upon the 
specific objectives of the instruction. All of these 
methods are useful under certain conditions and to 
accomplish certain purposes. Each instructor may 
well be called upon to justify the use of the particular 
methods he employs. 


Evaluation of Student Progress in Relation to Objectives 


The improvement of techniques of educational 
evaluation depends directly upon clarification of the 
objectives of teaching. Indeed, when the goals are 
clarified, satisfactory evaluation techniques become 
possible for the first time. Then also these tech- 
niques are likely to be improved. At those colleges 
where such clarification has gone on, examinations 
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have generally been improved, and they have bey 
used to test much more than the possession of mep 
isolated information. 

Recent developments in the field of evaluatio, 
have stimulated the improvement of curriculup 
materials. The teacher who carefully analyzes th 
results of examinations and other means general) 
employed for appraising the achievements of student 
almost inevitably obtains new insights into th 
learner’s problems and is therefore enabled to 
what appropriate teaching materials and method 
should be used. 

One of the best ways to secure faculty interest jy 
educational evaluation is to have everyone on th 
teaching staff participate in developing the proces 
Evaluation should be recognized as being as essentid 
to teaching as is the preparation of lecture notes, ani 
faculty members who participate in the develo 
ment of evaluation instruments should have ther 
efforts recognized and appropriately rewarded 
Maximum use of the results of evaluation may k 
assured only if the faculty participates in the evalu: 
tion program. 


Institution-Wide Service Agencies 


Teaching effectiveness can be advanced materially 
through institution-wide services of several kinds 
Among the special service centers or agencies thi 
can be used are: testing service, institutional researc 
bureau, counseling service, library, audio-visual cer- 
ter, consultants or advisory boards from outside tht 
institution, faculty workshops or conferences, plat 
ning agencies on development and uses of physicd 
plant, institution-wide committees on matters @ 
concern to the whole faculty, public-service agencit 
that involve direct participation of faculty member, 
and agencies to assist in field services and projects 
While the foregoing list includes some of the mot 
important service agencies, it is illustrative and suf 
gestive rather than inclusive. The number aw 
kinds of agencies will vary among institutions accot 
ing to their objectives, size, programs, complet) 
and other factors. It is important that the centr 
service agencies in a particular institution arise frot 
the cooperative study and planning of faculty a! 
administration. 

Seven basic principles which seem to be applicabi 
to all university-wide service agencies having fut 
tional relationship to the instructional program a 
(1) There must be continuous and effective commu! 
cation between the service agency and the teachill 
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faculty. (2) The teaching faculty should participate 
actively in developing policy for the service agency 
and in guiding, using, and interpreting its services. 
It is desirable that there be a faculty committee to 
work with each service agency. (3) Wherever pos- 
sible the service agency and the related faculty com- 
mittee should contribute positively to the in-service 
growth of faculty members. (4) In addition to con- 
tinuous evaluation of its services by the agency and 
the related faculty committee, there should be peri- 
odic, effective evaluation by other faculty groups or 
by outside agencies. (5) The college administration 
should be continuously alert to the potential values 
of the service agency, to the point of providing budg- 
etary support and institutional recognition. (6) 
The service agency should be organized and located 
with primary reference to its potential contribution 
to instructional efficiency within the particular insti- 
tution. (7) Within a particular service area, all 
related functions should be correlated and coordi- 
nated through the institution-wide agency. 


Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness 


Important values are to be gained by further de- 
velopment and judicious application of several 
techniques of appraising the effectiveness of college 
teaching. A most obvious result of such activity 
is that it directs attention to good instruction; it 
causes both faculty and students to think and talk 
about good teaching. 

In the evaluation of teaching effectiveness the 
emphasis should be on the maintenance and im- 
provement of morale rather than on the determina- 
tion of status of faculty members. Faculty members 
are necessarily or inevitably appraised by admin- 
istrative officers, often upon very fragmentary evi- 
dence. The development and use of better tech- 
niques of evaluating teaching will tend to make 
these necessary judgments less perfunctory and 
more reliable. The primary aim of the use of evalu- 
ation techniques, however, is to stimulate college 
teachers to upgrade their own effectiveness, and the 
administration should espouse this as the main 
purpose of any plan of evaluation of teaching which 
it may adopt. 

Two extremes should-be avoided in the adminis- 
tration of an evaluation plan. One of these is the 
indiscriminate publicizing or careless or tactless 
handling of the results, for such action can produce 
great harm. The other extreme is the perpetuation 
of the persistent notion that a teacher’s procedures 
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are strictly and solely his own affair, in which the 
advice of his students and colleagues has no place. 
Such a notion is certain to limit the growth of a 
college teacher and impede the progress of the insti- 
tution toward its educational goals. 

Three procedures are recognized for the evaluation 
of teaching effectiveness: (1) the collection and 
study of student opinion; (2) systematic evaluation 
by faculty colleagues based upon adequate class- 
room visits; and (3) the collection and study of 
judgments of alumni. Each of these procedures has 
distinct limitations as a means of evaluation, but 
each, if properly employed, can be useful. 


Institutional Conditions Favorable 
to Faculty Improvements 


A good program of in-service education originates 
in a desire for self-improvement shared by each 
member of the staff. It flourishes when it is defi- 
nitely planned as a well balanced cooperative effort 
on a long-term basis. 

Among the practices and arrangements which 
contribute to the development of these conditions 
are: (1) A program of orientation and continuing 
opportunity for counseling for professional personnel 
new to the institution; (2) adequate provision of 
materials of instruction and essential equipment; 
(3) availability of sufficient clerical and technical 
service to permit individual faculty members to 
make the most effective use of their time, energy, 
and professional talent; (4) flexible and generous 
leave policies designed to encourage professional 
growth of faculty members; (5) definite policies 
concerning widened opportunities for travel and 
attendance at professional meetings; (6) a salary and 
promotional schedule based upon merit and special 
service considerations as well as upon length of 
tenure; (7) interdepartmental and interdisciplinary 
cooperation through joint staff conferences, joint 
committee work, and joint staff seminars; (8) ade- 
quate support for significant experimentation and 
research; (9) a council of qualified personnel, drawn 
from the several departments of the institution and 
from outside agencies, available to individual staff 
members as consultants on educational problems; 
(10) an effective system for the distribution of cur- 
rent professional books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
other materials to staff members. 

Many desirable institutional conditions contribute 
to the effectiveness of a faculty, among which are: 
(1) An atmosphere of freedom of thought, inquiry, 
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and expression conducive to creative productivity; 
(2) extensive faculty participation in the planning 
and management of affairs of the institution and its 
community; (3) an understanding of realms of respon- 
sibilities of all members of the professional family— 
the governing board, the administration, the instruc- 
tional and creative studies staff, and special services 
personnel; (4) generous recognition for faculty serv- 
ices, promoting a sense of belonging to an important 
group and a feeling of satisfaction in work accom- 
plished; (5) policies of promotion, tenure, and 
retirement that will reduce the fear and frustration 
arising from economic and social insecurity and 
help to maintain academic mobility; (6) opportu- 
nities for responsible student participation in those 
aspects of the educational program in which students 
might be expected to make a definite contribution; 
(7) maintenance of a free flow of information, ideas, 
and suggestions within the institution and between 
the institution and outside agencies; (8) active pro- 
motion of studies dealing with teaching and other 
institutional problems, bringing together individuals 
from different departments to study some of their 
common needs and thereby to develop greater insight 
into teaching goals and processes. 


Resolutions 


At a conference on the preparation of college 
teachers, in Chicago, December 8-10, 1949, a reso- 
lution was adopted authorizing the chairman of the 
conference “to appoint a committee, including 
representation from the United States Office of 
Education, to negotiate with the American Council 
on Education with a view to the establishment, 
through the Council, of a Commission on the Prep- 
aration of College Teachers.” At the recent con- 
ference it was reported that the establishment of 
such a commission has been under discussion but no 
final action has been taken. 

The recent conference adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“That this Conference on Improving the Effec- 
tiveness of College Faculties reaffirm the purpose of 
the Resolution adopted by the Conference on the 
Preparation of College Teachers, December 10, 1949, 
asking for the establishment through the American 
Council on Education of a Commission on the Prep- 
aration of College Teachers. 

“Since the in-service development of college and 
university faculty members is intimately related to 
their preservice preparation, the proposed Commis- 
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sion should deal broadly with the total problem, 

“To encourage the creation of the Commission ag 
promptly as possible, the Conference requests that 
a committee consisting of Dean Harry J. Carman 
(Chairman), Dean Theodore Blegen and Commis. 
sioner Earl J. McGrath, be asked to confer with the 
American Council on Education concerning the 
matter.” 

Another resolution adopted by the recent con- 
ference is: 

“That the American Council on Education be 
urged to disseminate the report of this conference as 
widely as possible. To reach the largest possible 
audience, it is strongly recommended that the Council 
seek the cooperation of the journals of professional 
organizations in carrying reviews and articles dealing 
with the findings of the Conference.” 





Association of Urban Universities 


Tue AssociaATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES at its 
recent meeting admitted 7 new institutions to mem- 
bership, which brings the total to 63. The associa- 
tion is organized as a forum for the consideration of 
problems characteristic of urban institutions. The 
member colleges and universities enroll over -27 
percent of the student population of the Nation. 

The new member institutions are: Youngstown 
College, Ohio; College of Charleston, South Carolina; 
Duquesne University, Pennsylvania; Cooper-Union 
College of New York; Loyola University, Chicago; 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala.; Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Columbia Evaluation of General 
Education 


THREE PROFESSORS, selected from nominations made 
by colleges in every section of the country, are 
spending the academic year 1950-51 in Columbia 
College of Columbia University studying the 
Columbia courses in general education. Each of 
these visiting professors is on a l-year leave of 
absence from his institution. He teaches one sec- 
tion—about 30 students—of the courses in general 
education and devotes the remainder of his time 
to a study of the program as a whole. The three 
professors are Richard L. Brown, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Cornelius O. Cathey, University of North 
Carolina, and T. A. Larson, University of 
Wyoming. 
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Criteria for Advancement and Promotion 


of the Teaching Staff 


FACULTY COMMITTEE at the University of 

Southern California, appointed in 1948, out- 
lined a statement of criteria to determine the merit 
of faculty members for advancement and promotion, 
which was accepted in 1950 by the university senate 
and the president of the university. These criteria 
served as a basis for reviewing the status of each 
faculty member prior to the preparation of the 1950- 
51 budget requests. The criteria, quoted ver- 
batim, are: 

1. Teaching performance-——A major factor in 
determining advancement and promotion is teaching 
performance, considered under these subheads: 

Competence in the conduct of classes and seminars, 
including the ability to lecture, to lead discussion, to 
make appropriate assignments of work, to organize 
the general program of the course, and to evaluate 
student achievement. 

Effective relations with the student individually 
as well as in groups in providing academic guidance 
and in stimulating intellectual curiosity and growth, 

Development of adequate teaching aids, including 
course outlines, syllabi or textbooks, demonstrations, 
charts or other visual devices, and organization of 
laboratory facilities. 

2. Research and professional activity—A major 
factor in determining a faculty member’s merit for 
advancement and promotion is the contribution he 
makes in the form of research and other professional 
leadership. It is recognized that the nature and 
value of such activity will vary from one academic 
field to another, and that, therefore, each distinctive 
subdivision of the university will have to amplify and 
implement these criteria for its own use. 

Recognition is given to the research contribution 
of the faculty member whether made individually, as 
a member of a group, or through the supervision of 
graduate student research. Since publication usually 
is the normal expression of a faculty member’s 
research activity, it will be considered as a primary 
measure. However, a faculty member’s research 
program and unpublished research will also be recog- 
nized, 

Recognition is given for leadership in the recognized 
professional societies of a faculty member’s teaching 
field, whether in the form of effective participation in 
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annual meetings, membership on committees, or the 
holding of office. 

3. University service—Examples of university 
service are participation in departmental, school, 
college, and university committees and administra- 
tive posts, in the university senate, its committees 
and administrative posts, and acting as representa- 
tive of the university to off-campus groups. 

The faculty member is expected, as a good academic 
citizen, to be concerned with the problems of and to 
participate in the conduct of his department, school, 
college, and the university. This participation is 
expected to increase with rise in rank. For these 
reasons, such service is recognized as a factor leading 
to advancement and promotion only to the extent 
that it is above average in quality and in the amount 
of time consumed. 

4. Community activity—Community service is 
recognized as a factor leading to promotion to the 
extent that it (a) improves the professional standing 
of the individual, or (b) contributes to the prestige of 
the university. 

Because each faculty member is expected to be a 
good citizen, his civic activities, personal hobbies, and 
recreational pursuits are not considered in relation to 
promotion. 

5. Training and experience prior to coming to 
USC.—A faculty member is appointed or promoted 
to professorial rank, i. e., assistant, associate, or full 
professor, normally only after he has obtained the 
higher degree appropriate to his field, such as the 
Ph. D. in the letters, arts, and sciences. 

Afaculty member whose higher degree was con- 
ferred upon him by this institution, commonly is ap- 
pointed or promoted to professorial rank only after he 
has had substantial experience in his field elsewhere. 

Promotion is made upon merit demonstrated at 
this institution, rather than upon previous perform- 
ance elsewhere. No faculty member is brought in 
from outside with the promise, expressed or implied, 
of promotion to follow. 

6. Years of service at USC.—There is no minimum 
period of service within each rank prior to promo- 
tion. Years of service alone are not considered as a 
positive factor counting toward promotion. 

At the beginning of the third year as instructor, 
or at the time of the second renewal of the annual 
contract, the faculty member is given notice of ter- 
mination or promotion to follow at the end of the year. 

At the beginning of the third year as assistant 
professor, the faculty member is given notice of ter- 
mination or of reappointment as assistant professor 
for a period not to exceed 2 years beyond the origi- 
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nal3. At the beginning of the fifth year as assistant 
professor, the faculty member is given notice of 
termination or promotion to follow at the end of the 
year. 

An associate professor has tenure, unless he is 
brought in at that rank from outside. In such case, 
he shall not have tenure until he has been here for 
a specified period, normally of 1 year and not to 
exceed 3 years, and in case of termination, at least 
1 year’s written notice shall be given. 

7. Professional growth and leadership—Beyond 
these specific criteria, as a transcendent require- 
ment, it is to be emphasized that a faculty member 
is promoted only on the basis of tangible evidence of 
continuing growth culminating in recognized leader- 
ship within his professional field and within the 
community. He is not promoted to the full pro- 
fessor rank until this culmination has been achieved 
and he’ has professional recognition as an authority 


in his field. 





Foreign Policy Study at Chicago 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLIcy is being analyzed in a 
new center for the study of American foreign policy 
at the University of Chicago. The purpose of this 
study is to provide a clear understanding among 
citizens, as well as Government agencies, of the ob- 
jectives of American foreign policy, the means re- 
quired to achieve the ends, and the historic continuity 
of the policy. The research is being directed toward 
comparison of the declarations of American states- 
men on foreign policy with the actions they took. 
It is assumed that such a study will reveal the 
national interest of the United States in its foreign 
relations. 

The staff of the center consists of its director, 
Hans J. Morgenthau, who is professor of political 
science at the university, and a historian, a political 
scientist, and two research assistants. An advisory 
board of authorities on foreign relations has been 
organized to assure the objectivity and nonpartisan 
character of the work. 





Travel and Study Course 


Ono University, Athens, Ohio, is arranging a com- 
bined travel and study course for the 1951 summer 
session. ‘The course, to be open to students in 
advanced French and teachers of French, will include 
a week of “orientation” on the university campus, 
study aboard ship on the trip to France, and 4 weeks 
in Paris. Up to 8 hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit may be earned. 
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American Institutions Course 


A REVISED PROGRAM for the “American Institutions” 
major is being offered this year at the University of 
Wisconsin. The course of study, which the student 
enters in his third year, permits selection and close 
study of a problem or significant trend in American 
life. In his work the student may draw from any 
department or course in the university for informa- 
tion that pertains to his “‘theme”’ of study. 

A foundation of 19 credit hours in selected courses 
must be taken by the student along with 18 elective 
credits approved by his adviser as bearing on his 
theme. He must also write an evaluation of Ameri- 
can institutions using the knowledge gained in his? 
years of study. 

Ten themes are offered in the major, although 
with approval, others may be studied. Among the 
themes are: Rural Life in America, Urbanization 
and Industrialization, Conservation and Planning 
in the Use of American Resources, America and 
World Problems, Implications of Technology for 
American Life. 





Community College Education 


INTEREST continues high in the community college 
idea. In recent months a number of statements on 
various aspects of the topic have appeared. The 
authors of these are in general agreement that com- 
munity college education has a significant role to 
play in the development of higher education. They 
applaud the idea as a practical means of democratiz- 
ing educational opportunities for men and women 
who are beyond the usual age for the completionof 
the twelfth grade. 

The following selected references attempt to out- 
line the nature and scope of community college edu- 
cation and to assess the need for it in America. 


Bogue, Jesse P. The Community College. Me 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 


Conant, James B. ‘Our College System: A Re 
evaluation.” New York Times Magazine, June 4, 


1950. 


Kempfer, Homer, and Wood, Wm.R. ‘The Com- 
munity College—A Challenging Concept for You.” 
School Life, June 1950. 


“Community College Education—A Na- 
tional Need.” School Life, November 1950. 


Koopman, G.R. “Why Community Colleges Are 
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Necessary.” December 1949. 


Martorana, Sebastian V., “Integrating College 
and Community.” Juntor College Journal, Febru- 
ary 1949. 


Orton, Dwayne. 


School Executive, 


“‘New Colleges for a New Amer- 


ica.” Saturday Review of Literature, September 9, 
1950. 
Rodes, H. P. “Experiences with Junior College 


Transfers in Engineering.” 
Education, January 1950. 


Wood, Wm.R. “Work and Study.” 
ucation, March 1949. 


“Professional Personnel for Community 


Junior College Journal, May 1950. 


Basic to a full understanding of the community 
college idea, of course, are: Higher Education for 
American Democracy, a Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education; Education for All 
American Youth, a Report of the Educational Policies 
Committee of the National Education Association; 
Our System of Education, a Statement by the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers; and 
Junior College Studies (Legislation, Finance, and De- 
velopment of Public Junior Colleges), by Galen Say- 
lor, University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Journal of Engineering 
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Colleges.” 





Study in Political Bebavior 


A THREE-YEAR PROGRAM Of research in political 
behavior in Vermont has been started at Bennington 
College. It will center on the way farm and busi- 
ness organizations in the State work out their prob- 
lems in relationship with the State government. 
Field research work will be done principally by 
Bennington College students in their winter non- 
resident terms and summer vacations. The proj- 
ect is a result of planning done by the New England 
Committee on Political Behavior Research, made 
up of political science professors from eight New 
England colleges and universities. It is supported 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 





Refund of Fees 


StupEeNnTs at the University of Wisconsin who must 
leave school for military service or required civilian 
war work before they complete enough work for 
semester credits will get full refund of fees. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Better Living through Wise Use of Resources, by 
Halene Hatcher. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950. Bulletin 1950 No. 15. 75 p. 
25 cents. 


Practical Nursing Curriculum. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1950. Misc. No. 11. 
140 p. 65 cents. 


State Boards of Education and Chief State School 
Officers: Their Status and Legal Powers, by Ward W. 


Keesecker. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Bulletin 1950 No. 12. 114p. 30 cents. 


State and Local Public School Finance Programs 
1949-50: A Presentation of Individual Reports 
Received from the States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1950. 
324 p. Proc. 


Where Children Live Affects Curriculum, by Effie G. 
Bathurst. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Bulletin 1950 No. 7. 77 p. 25 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Dental Aptitude Testing Program. 222 East 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill., American Dental 
Association, 1950. 14 p. Free from the Associa- 
tion. 

Information for dental school applicants for the fall of 1951. 


Goals for American Education, Lyman Bryson, 
Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. Maclver (eds.). New 
York, N. Y., Harper & Bros. (distributor), 1950. 
555 p. $5. 


A series of 19 papers prepared by as many authors for a 4-day 
“Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in their Relation 
to the Democratic Way of Life”—the ninth in a series inaugurated 
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in 1940. Comments are also included on 16 of the papers, and 
3 appendices contain additional papers and comments. The 
statements contain a wide variety of opinions on the fundamental 
issues of education and society, primarily from the point of view 
of higher education. 


The Hickory Limb, by Henry Noble MacCracken. 
New York, N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 
212 p. $2.75. 

An informal history of President MacCracken’s 30 years at 
Vassar College. Includes engaging stories of Vassar personalities 
and many lively anecdotes, as well as accounts of programs, 
policies, and achievements of the college. 


Illinois Institute of Technology: 1940—Ten Years 
of Progress—1950. Chicago 16, IIl., the Institute, 
1950. 38 p. 


A Measure of Freedom, by Arnold Foster. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1950. 256 p. 


$2.50. 


A report of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. Deals 
with discrimination against minority groups. Two chapters— 
(1) Cracking the Quota and (2) Prejudice on the Campus—are 
concerned with discrimination in education. 


College Women Who Express Futility, by Pauline 
Park Wilson. New York, N. Y., Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 
166 p. $2.75. 


A study based on 50 selected life histories of women college 
graduates. An effort to explore expressed futility and to de- 
termine the contributing factors and causes associated with such 
expressions. Discusses the educational and some other implica- 
tions of the situations revealed. 


Functions of a Modern University: Proceedings of 
the First Symposium Sponsored by State University 
of New York. Albany, N. Y., State University of 
New York, 1950. 361 p. $l. 


Report of a symposium January 27-28, 1950, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
participated in by more than 2,000 persons. Records (1) the 
prepared addresses, (2) the impromptu discussions in the seven 
panels—Agriculture and Rural Life, Education for Medicine, 
Family Life and the Community, Business and Labor, Education 
for Responsible Citizenship, Education and the Community, the 
Cultural Arts—and (3) recommended functions, services, and 
activities of the State university. 


History of Speech Education at Columbia College, 
1754-1940, by Helen P. Roach. New York, N. Y., 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1950. 134p. $2.35. 


A chronological story, divided into six periods, tracing the de- 
velopment from the very formal program of speech education in 
the eighteenth century, through the laissez-faire attitude toward 
it in the nineteenth century, into the twentieth century concern 
with a greatly broadened concept of “speech” in the college. 


Mobilization of Education: National Conference 
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Report. 1211 Sixteenth St. NW., Washington 6, 
D. C., National Conference for Mobilization of Edu. 
cation, 1950. 35 p. Free from publisher. 


Part II of the report of the National Conference for Mobiliza. 
tion of Education, Washington, D. C., September 9-10, 1950, 
Contains the principal addresses presented at the conference, 
Part I, released earlier, included the recommendations of the con. 
ference and the plan of continuing organization. 


Factors Influencing Student Success in Medical 
Education, by Archer W. Hurd. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Service, Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va., 1950. 120 p. Prog, 
Paper, $1.75. 


Reports on 19 studies; continuations of studies made earlier 
and published in 1949 under the title Problems of College Success or 
Failure. 


A Study of the Development of the Small College 
Non-Academic Personnel Program, by E. Clarendon 
Smith. 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, IIl., College 
and University Personnel Association, 1950. 141 
p. Proc. Paper, $2. 


Questionnaire study based on reports from 90 institutions, 
A detailed study covering many aspects of nonacademic person 
nel programs, such as supervision, salary and work agreements, 
grievance procedures, records, retirement, and job training. 
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